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OLDER women in Cleveland, Ohio who 
want to find clerical jobs have a new help 
in the Career Clinic. Aimed at giving 
these women an understanding of basic 
employment factors, the Clinic has brought 
new confidence and resulted in good jobs 
for many older women. Helen H. Randall 
and W. Walker Wyatt who worked with 
the Clinic tell how it operates and the 
important part the Employment Service 
plays in it. p. 3. 


AupiTinc of local office reports in the 
Pennsylvania agency had a humble begin- 
ning in one local and one district office in 
1954. But the idea caught on and today is 
a regular part of the operating procedure 
throughout the State. Albert F. Hartman 
of the State agency tells the story. p. 5. 


FIFTEEN years have passed since TDI was 
established in Rhode Island—the first 
State to adopt such a program. With 
Fredric L. Walsh of the Rhode Island 
agency, we go back to 1942 and retrace 
the progress of TDI through the years. 


p. 8 


Why aren’t our decisions more easily 
understood, wondered the California UI 
Appeals Board. When the fault was diag- 


ONE paralyzed veteran owns the only hospital in his town. 
He keeps the hospital running, conducts a polio clinic, 
and is chief surgeon, performing operations from his wheel- 
chair. Another paralyzed veteran is a playground director, 
organizing play activities that have kept hundreds of young- 
sters of the city streets. Still another is a minister w 
preaches sermons from his wheelchair. 


The paralysis of another veteran affected his voice as well 
as his limbs, so that he can speak only in a whisper. Yet 
be became a lawyer, and argues cases in a courtroom kept 
so quiet that his whispers can be heard. 


These and nearly 500 other cases are described in a recent 
Veterans Administration pamphlet, "Occupations of Para- 
plegic Veterans of World War II and Korea’’—the first 
major study ever attempted of the work experience of para- 
lyzed veterans. 


The Veterans Administration will use this pamphlet in 
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Paraplegics Can Make Their Own Way 





nosed as the stilted, difficult-to-understand 
style of writing, the Board decided to do 
something about the matter. The training 
course in effective decision writing which 
followed seems to have brought desired 
results, says Edward C. Langan of the 
Board. p. 11. 


Most of Arizona’s interstate benefit pay- 
ments are made within a 14-day period 
through a system of ground rules and con- 
trols explained by William J. Smith of the 
State agency. p. 13. 


Fire! When this dread disaster hit the 
local office in Springfield, Mass. early in 
1957, the thought uppermost in the minds 
of the local office people was “UI pay- 
ments must continue.” And continue they 
did after only 1 day’s delay! How this 
was accomplished makes up the interesting 
article by Eugene M. Sweeny of the 
burned-out office. p. 16. 


HERBERT LEE STARR of the Washington 
Employment Security Department relates 
the changes required in physical layout, 
methods of operation, and personnel, and 
the benefits which accrued when automa- 
tion was introduced into the home office 
of a large insurance company. pp. 19. 










counseling and planning the vocational rehabilitation train- 
ing of disabled veterans. 
persons in the field of rehabilitation and employment of the 
handicapped and to the handicapped themselves. 


Paraplegia, VA explains, results from a spinal cord injury 
that causes paralysis. Only a generation ago, before modern 
advances in medicine, it meant almost certain death. But 
today, paraplegics can look forward to normal life expect- 
ancy, as well as normal activity even though it is from a 
wheelchair. 


In a foreword to the pamphlet, VA Administrator Harvey 
V. Higley calls the study "a vivid demonstration of the 








It also should be useful to all | 








resiliency of man, of bis tremendous ability to adapt his life | 


to the limitations of a severe physical handicap.” 


The pamphlet is on sale from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
at 35 cents a copy. 
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Diamond Jubilee of 
Civil Service Act 


On January 16, 1883, President Chester A. Arthur 
signed into law the Civil Service Act, which brought 
about the beginning of the merit system in the Federal 
Government. The 75th anniversary is being marked 
during 1958 with a year-long national observance 
which got underway with the opening of Civil Service 
Week on January 12. 

Federal employees paid tribute to the Civil Service 
Merit System at a Diamond Jubilee banquet in Wash- 
ington, D. C. on January 18. The banquet was spon- 
sored by a group of interested organizations, including 
the American Federation of Government Employees, 
the National Civil Service League, the Society for 
Personnel Administration, Brookings Institution, the 
American Society for Public Administration, the 
Public Personnel Association of the United States and 
Canada, and the Government Employees Council. 

Vice President Nixon delivered the principal ad- 
dress and nationally known representatives of industry, 
labor, and the executive and legislative branches of 
the Federal Government spoke briefly. Cabinet 
officers, members of Congress, officials of State and 
local governments, leaders in merit-system adminis- 
tration and management, and representatives of em- 
ployee organizations were among the guests. 


Social Security Administration 


to Add New Offices 


Tur Social Security Administration recently an- 
nounced that it will open 25 new district offices 
throushout the country during the first 3 months of 
1958. The new offices will bring the total of district 
offices in continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico to 583. 
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Many of the new offices will be in agricultural areas 
so that the farming population, only recently covered 
by the social security law, will have the services of a 
district office without having to travel long distances. 
Some of the new offices will be in industrial areas that 
have experienced heavy increases in population. 

Nearly 11 million persons now receive social security 
payments each month. The earnings of approxi- 
mately 75 million people are reported for social 
security credits every year. 


Secretary Mitchell’s Year-End Statement 


Highlights of Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell’s 
year-end statement follow: 

Tue New Year brings with it a major challenge to 
the domestic economy and especially to management 
and labor. That challenge, put very simply, is to 
shift from an expanding economy, dominated by in- 
vestment demand and inflationary pressures, to a 
more steady economy in which the consumer’s level of 
living will be raised by the full utilization of all our 
workers and of our huge industrial capacity. 

During 1957 we achieved new peaks in output, em- 
ployment, and income as the result of a boom which, 
for its duration and size, broke all peacetime records. 
With labor and facilities relatively scarce, it was to be 
expected that some businesses would expand too 


Brock Memorial Room Opened 


‘THE opening of the new building of the Hadley Correspond- 
ence School for the Blind in Winnetka, Ill. on January 19 
was of more than passing interest to a great many people through- 
out the employment security system. One of the rooms of the 
school has been designated as a memorial to Eugene J. Brock, 
USES Regional Director in Chicago at the time of his death 
early in 1948. 


After careful study, a national committee of Mr. Brock’s 
associates selected the Hadley School as the beneficiary of the 
funds raised through the Brock Memorial Fund. The school 
offers an opportunity for education to blind persons, without 
regard to race, color, or creed. Presentation of the Brock 
Fund was made to the school on May 9, 1949 by Dr. William H. 
Spencer, Dean of the University of Chicago and former War 
Manpower Commission Regional Director in Chicago (EM- 
PLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW, June 1949, page 2). 

















rapidly and some prices and wages increase at a faster 
pace than basic economic conditions warranted. 

The inflationary pressures began to subside in late 
1957, largely because demand was no longer ahead of 
supply. One of the major forces pushing the economy 
upward—the expansion of plant and equipment, al- 
most exclusively for civilian purposes—reached a peak 
and was beginning to edge downward, especially 
affecting durable goods centers. In addition, neces- 
sary shifts in defense procurement were affecting em- 
ployment in some aircraft centers. As a result, al- 
though overall activity has remained near the re- 
markable all-time high, unemployment has recently 
been rising more than seasonally. 

Unemployment will, unfortunately, rise during the 
winter months, and at a faster rate than it generally 
does. But there is no reason for a long and serious 
problem to emerge. Income. purchasing power, and 
savings are all so high that the American consumer— 
who takes about two-thirds of our total production— 
will continue to buy very heavily, if properly at- 
tracted by prices, styles, and quality of merchandise 
and services. In addition, of course. Federal pro- 
grams, for defense and for highways, are exerting a 
strong sustaining influence, as are State and local out- 
lays for schools, hospitals, and other facilities necessary 
to catch up with our expanding population. Beyond 
that, we can look for some new strength, in 1958. in 
the home building industry and its related industries. 


OVR Demonstration Projects 


A NEW nationwide series of selected demonstration 
projects to improve and speed up services and employ- 
ment opportunities for the severely disabled was an- 
nounced late in 1957 by Miss Mary E. Switzer, 
Director of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Eleven such projects have been initiated in 10 States 
to place as many seriously handicapped people as pos- 
sible in self-sustaining jobs. This will be done by 
drawing on the experience gained through the special 
research program of the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation during the past 3 years. 

OVR has made grants totaling $301,066 to public 
and private nonprofit agencies and institutions in 
support of the selected demonsiration undertakings. 

heir sponsors also pay a substantial part of the cost. 

Seven of the projects involve the operation of demon- 
stration occupational training centers for mentally re- 
tarded persons. Two of the projects are in the field of 
services for the homebound, one is in vocational ad- 
justment of physically disabled persons with emotional 
problems, and one is in optical aids for the near-blind. 

Miss Switzer said that additional demonstration 
projects in the same and other categories will be 
started in the near future. 

Additional grants totaling $399,160 for 13 research 
projects in 8 States and Puerto Rico also have been 
awarded. Since the beginning of this program in 
1955, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has al- 


(Continued on page 15) 
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United States and Territories 




















2 Patina alms 
| 
| Percentage 
change from. 
Number 
or | 
amount Pre- | Yea 
| Vious | agc 
month 
Employment Service—Total | 
New applications............ 818, 700 +41 +21 
Referrals: 

Agremigerel.............. 618,400 | —49 1g 

Nonagricultural.......... 122, 200 ‘x20 —15 
Placements: 

Agricultural.............. 607,400 | —49 +10 

Nonagricultural.......... 406, 300 | —25 —14 

NG i ool dn a 222,600 —28| ~17 
ee a oe 183, 600 | —20 —11 
Handicapped........... 21,100 —32 —14 
Counseling interviews... . . . 124, 000 —6 +2 
Individuals given tests... .. . . 115, 900 —9 —6 
Employer visits.........., ,. 117,800 | —19 —6 

State Unemployment Insurance 
Initial claims, except tran- | 

ic 1, 329, 300 | 13 + 38 

Veeks of unemployment 

POE at i SS 5, 840, 500 +6/ +4 
Weekly average insured un- 

employment!............. 1,483,000 | +22 +49 
Weeks compensated?....... 4,814,500 | +3); +37 
Weekly average beneficiaries 2 | 1,146,300 | +12 | +44 
Average weekly benefit pay- 

ment for total unemploy- 

I sarkners is: 1 hice es cet $29.40 | +41 +8 
Demeets peid..............5. $133, 399, 800 +3 + 48 
Funds available as of Novem- | 

er 06,4987, 5... .5......, $8,795,904,700 44 +2 

Veterans 8 
Initial claims............... 31,100 | +16 +4 
Weeks of unemployment | 

SG 90), Shes s. 159, 200 +9} +4 
Weekly average insured un- 

employment.............. 40,200 | +23; +9 
Menem weld... 8. $3,104,000' +3] -2 
New applications........... . 197,300 | +6]. +30 
Referrals, nonagricultural... . 181,500 —14| -—18 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 94,200 | —25| —18 
Placements, handicapped... . . 8,300 | —29| —14 
Counseling interviews.......__ 24,500 | —12 —3 

Unemployment Compensation 

Sor Federal Employees 4 
Initial claims, including tran- 

vg om ipa tt eh EE ees 20, 100 —4/ +8 
Weeks of unemployment | 

ov ona tthe ee 136,900 | +19 | +84 
Weekly average insured un- | 

employment.............. 34,100 | +29 | +95 


| 
penta peld..... 2... 2k. $3, 227,500 | +14/ +80 








1 Data exclude territories. 

2 Includes data under UCFE program. 

3 The first 4 items relate to the agora based on the Veterans Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data inc ude 10,100 initial claims, 32,900 weeks claimed, 
and 7,800 insured unemployment for veterans filing to supplement State and/or 
UCFE benefits. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement railroad 
unemployment insurance benefits. ’ 

4 Data include Federal employees filing jointly under State UI programs: 
3,800 initial claims, 12,900 weeks claimed, 3,100 insured unemployment. 
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Career Clinies Pave the Way . 


Older Women 
“Measure Up’ 


By HELEN H. RANDALL, Director, Occupational Planning Department 


Cleveland, Ohio Welfare Federation 


and W. WALKER WYATT, Supervisor, Service to Older Workers 


Ohio State Employment Service 


AREER CLINICS for older women, popularly 

known as ‘‘Measuring Up,” are being conducted: 
in Cleveland for those who want to’ work in 
offices. Four clinics have been held for women who 
were interested in entering the clerical field for the 
first time or in returning to office jobs after several 
years’ absence from the labor market. 

The Career Clinic has a twofold purpose: first, to 
help older women with good clerical potential learn 
something about themselves, about the work world, 
and how to enter it and be successful; and second, 
to provide qualified workers in the clerical field 
where critical labor shortages exist. In today’s Cleve- 
land labor market, older women seeking clerical jobs 
do not experience much difficulty if they have ade- 
quate clerical skills, satisfactory appearance, a good 
job attitude, and realistic salary expectations. 


Understanding Dispels Fear 


Older women who are most difficult to place are 
those who lack technical skill or the “know-how” of 
selling themselves. This was the group for whom the 
Career Clinic was organized. Training was aimed at 
giving these women factual information about what 
kinds of jobs older women could expect to get in 
Cleveland offices, where they might be employed, 
what employers expect from employees, how to apply 
for a job, and the techniques of success on the job. 
It was felt that if older women job seekers were 
aware of these basic employment factors, many of 
their unfounded fears and frustrations would be dis- 
pelled, with the result that they could apply for office 
work and start their new jobs with more confidence, 
understanding, and success. 

The Clinic was planned, organized, and coordinated 

Occupational Planning Committee of the 

‘vel nd Welfare Federation. This is a unique 
-old organization whose purpose is to alert 

the co amunity to emerging problems and needs as 
they :-late to vocational guidance, training, or 
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employment of workers of all ages. It does not give 
direct service to individuals but functions through 
community planning and coordination, working with 
community leaders in education, business, industry, 
labor, government, civic and social welfare. 

Aware of the local shortage of clerical workers on 
the one hand and the growing numbers of women 
over 35 applying for office work at public and private 
employment agencies on the other, the Occupational 
Planning Committee decided to set up some special- 
ized training as a demonstration or pilot project. The 
Ohio State Employment Service has played an im- 
portant part in the operation of the program and 
assumed the major responsibility for screening, testing, 
counseling, and placing mature women interested in 
obtaining clerical jobs. E. P. Schulze, manager of 
the Cleveland downtown office, serves on the Clinic’s 
faculty, and Harrison Flick, specialist on Service to 
Older Workers, acts as liaison and coordinator with 
other agencies cooperating in the program. 

Since it was felt there were definite advantages in 
having the training associated with formal education, 
the Adult Education Division of the Cleveland Board 
of Education was asked to provide a coordinator and 
a meeting place in the Board of Education Building. 
A fee of $5.00 was charged. All sessions were held in 
the afternoon. 


Response Exceeds Expectations 


The first Clinic was publicized by two articles in 
daily papers and a series of seven radio interviews 
between the Clinic specialists and a woman’s program 
commentator. More than 100 women applied for 
the first Clinic. Even before it started, requests were 
received from employers for “those older women 
office workers we heard about over the radio”—or 
“read about in the paper.’’ One employer called to 
say that the radio broadcasts had persuaded him to 
hire an older woman as a secretary, since he was 
“tired of breaking in young ones only to have them 
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leave to follow their soldier husbands or stay home 
to have a family. The one I hired is 45, but since 
I’m only a couple of years older, I don’t call her older. 
So far, she’s the best secretary I’ve had in 5 years. 
Just thought you'd like to know.” 

Clinic participants, preselected by the Ohio State 
Employment Service on a group testing basis, were 
evaluated for general ability and clerical aptitude 
and interest. Those meeting these criteria were 
notified of their eligibility for the Clinic and invited 
to return for test interpretation and counseling. 
Applicants not qualified for the clerical training were 
invited to return for counseling and referral to other 
kinds of training or placement. 


Well-Rounded Course 


Volunteer specialists from the community served on 
the faculty. At each session a specialist spoke on a 
particular aspect of training; a group discussion fol- 
lowed. The curriculum included the following topics: 
“Clerical Jobs Not Requiring Typing or Shorthand,” 
presented by an office manager of a paint company; 
‘Human Relations or Getting Along With the Boss 
and Coworkers,’ by a training director of a greeting 
card company; “Understanding Yourself,” by a pro- 
fessor of sociology; ‘“‘Personal Characteristics, Such as 
Appearance, Voice, Health, Office Manners,” by the 
employment manager of a bank; “Current Job Oppor- 
tunities and Beginning Salaries,” by a State Employ- 
ment Service representative; “The Employer’s View- 
point,” by a private employment agency president; 
and “Community Resources,” by the director of the 
Occupational Planning Committee. Three of these 
speakers were men since the Occupational Planning 
Committee felt this contact with male bosses would be 
a helpful experience. 

In the course of study, specialists described the 
actual office entry jobs not requiring typing or short- 
hand skills, listed the kinds of industries where these 
jobs are most likely to be available, explained in de- 
tail the “Show, where, when, and why” of applications 
and job interviews, and presented specific information 
about employer expectations, relationships with co- 
workers, personal reactions, and necessary adjust- 
ments. 

Each group was limited to 25. The conference 
method of instruction, utilizing group dynamics, pro- 
vided opportunity for learning through group and 
individual counseling. Various teaching techniques 
were employed such as role playing, practice applica- 
tion making, demonstration interviews, and individual 
self-ratings on sample merit records. No promise of 
job placement was given the Clinic participants but 
they were advised about both public and private 
placement agencies in the community and given spe- 
cific instructions on direct application for jobs. 

Twenty-four women attended the first clinic. Two 
weeks after it closed, 11 women had secured clerical 
jobs in banks, manufacturing companies, stores, hospi- 
tals, and engineering firms, as multilith operators; 
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proofreaders; filing, inventory, mail, and general 
office clerks. Only two of these women had any pre- 
vious oflice experience, and that 15 to 20 years earlier. 
Two other participants enrolled in special training 
One of these was a 45-year-old woman who had 
finished the 10th grade in high school and had workec 
as'a waitress and factory assembler before she wa: 
married. She reported that the Clinic had given he; 
enough courage to enroll in a real estate course which 
had been her life-long ambition. Eight women indi- 
cated they were not ready to accept immediate em 
ployment due to family responsibilities, illness in the 
home, or personal health. 

A letter from one Clinic graduate explained that 
“Miss S. emphasized that we should get a_ physical 
checkup before starting to work, so I went to my 
doctor, and found I have to have considerable dental 
work done. I can’t look for a job right now, but as 
soon as I get my new teeth, Ill be ready to go to 
work—and I just can’t wait to try out what I learned 
in the Clinic.” 

Of the three women who were still looking for jobs 
at the end of 2 weeks, one was a 60-year-old woman 
who was quite unrealistic in her job demands. One 
wanted only part-time work in a-restricted area, so 
her job opportunities were limited. ‘The third, who 
had been receiving relief paymer.ts, had been referred 
to the Clinic by a social agency for assistance in help- 
ing her find work. She still needs more assurance and 
encouragement to enter the work world, which ap- 
pears less secure to her than a widow’s pension. Her 
case is being followed up by a vocational counselor. 


Women Well Pleased With Clinic 


Each woman enrolled in the first course expressed 
enthusiastic appreciation about the benefit of the 
Clinic to her. Each reported increasing confidence 
and understanding in addition to receiving informa- 
tion about jobs. At the beginning of the fifth session, 
a 57-year-old white-haired little woman asked if she 
could tell the group what had happened to her the day 
before. 


I got so fired up at what Miss P. told us yesterday that I said to 
myself, “I?ll bet you could get yourself a job.”” You know, I’ve 
never worked since I finished the 10th grade; I’ve just kept 
house for my family. Well, after I Jeft our Clinic, I stopped at 
the H. Company and talked with a Miss C. I told her all about 
myself. I told her that I was 57 and that I had a handicap— 
that I didn’t see very well cut of one eye. You told us to be 
honest. I also told her that I was in this Clinic and what I 
had been learning. And you know what she said tome? ‘‘Why, 
I could use you. Would you like to come in for training next 
Monday?” I said I couldn’t do that because I wanted to finish 
my Clinic and she told me te go ahead and come in to see her 
next Monday. I’m telling this because I’m one of the eldest in 
this Clinic and, if I can get a job, you girls surely can. It 
wasn’t half as bad as I thought it was going to be. I will admit, 
I was scared but I guess I really erjoyed it too. And you know 
what I have about decided to do? I think I’ll apply at several 
more places because I might like the work some place else 
even better. At least now I know I won’t be turned down just 
because of my age. 


This “‘testimonial” inspired others in the group to 
report their experiences. Mrs. A., 39 years old, had 
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co upleted the 9th grade in school and worked as an 
as--mbler and machine operator during the war. She 
reported that after her “evaluation”! and the first 
session, she stopped in at a tool company which had 
advertised in the paper for office help. The inter- 
viewer offered her a job. Mrs. A. explained that she 
hac just enrolled in a Career Clinic and showed her 
the course of study. The interviewer remarked, ‘“‘You 
eo ahead and take this course; you'll be more 
valuable to me after you have had this Clinic.”” With 
much pride and confidence in her voice, Mrs. A. 
concluded, “‘So you see, ladies, I’m here today in 
this Clinic getting paid for attending. My boss lets 
me off to come to these classes.”’ 

A 44-year-old participant who had never worked 
outside her own home had been taking typing at 
night for more than a year. She wanted a 3-day- 
per-week job. For 2 weeks following the Clinic, she 
carried out a well-planned job hunting program, 
turning down offers of full-time employment. Her 
campaign finally paid off in a 3-day-per-week typing 


job about which she reported enthusiastically. 
A typical Clinic has six sessions and includes 25 


women whose ages range from 36 to 62, with a median 
age of 48. Their intelligence range is from 75 to 


1 This evaluation experience with the followup counseling seems to 
be one of the most valuable parts of the Clinic. 


135, with a median IQ of 108. About four-fifths are 
married and living with their husbands. Their 
education spreads from completion of 8th grade to 
graduation from college, with about one-half having 
less than high school graduation. Their work 
experience includes office work, retailing, factory 
work, and service jobs such as beauty operator, 
practical nurse, waitress, and housekeeper. 

Three more Clinics have now been held with 
attendance at almost 100 percent. All evaluation and 
pre-Clinic counseling has been furnished through the 
Ohio State Employment Service. Enough qualified 
applicants have been evaluated and counseled to make 
up two more Clinics which have been scheduled. 
After each Clinic, the Occupational Planning Com- 
mittee evaluates this specialized clerical training for 
older women workers, proposing revisions, modifica- 
tions, and continuation in terms of the value of and 
current need for this type of specialized training. 

At this point, all groups and individuals who have 
participated in this endeavor are convinced that the 
Career Clinic for older women clerical workers has 
ably demonstrated its effectiveness as a valuable 
training device. This program has not only helped 
older women to ‘“‘measure up” to the employment 
requirements for office jobs in the community but, as 
a unique training program, has also “‘measured up”’ to 
their individual hopes and expectations. 


Needs and Accomplishments .. . 


Validation of Local Office Reports 


By ALBERT F. HARTMAN 
Research and Statistics Division 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security 


HORTLY after the end of World War II, the 

Research and Statistics Division of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bureau of Employment Security conducted a 
survey of local office reporting practices. It found 
that, left on their own, local offices had developed 
well over 600 different kinds of tally sheets and report 
forms for transcribing data to required statistical 
reports such as the ES—209 and ES-212. All em- 
ployees in the local office who did any work were in 
the reporting business. They either put down tally 
strokes or added up tally strokes that someone else 
put down. There was no way of checking the 
accuracy of either the volume of workload reported 
or de‘initions of the various workload items. It was 
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almost impossible to compare the activity of one 
office with that of another with any degree of cer- 
tainty. Obviously, it was time for a change. 

The Research and Statistics Division then developed 
a reporting manual. All of the 600 different forms 
were eliminated and in their place we instituted large 
work record forms and a uniform method of assembl- 
ing and recording the data. The system requires 
that operating personnel put codes or symbols on 
basic records in designated places and reporting 
personnel pick them off and count them by a series of 
“sorts and shuffies,”’ for the work record form. The 
report clerk summarizes such work sheets at the end 
of the report period—either a report week or a 
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month—and transcribes the data to the appropriate 
statistical report. Tallies are all but eliminated. 

The reporting manual uses words like ‘‘must” and 
“shall,” along with a long list of active verbs. All 
offices now have a uniform system which covers all 
situations and all contingencies. The State office 
even developed a series of editing checks for local 
offices to apply to completed reports so that they 
would be entirely free of error at submission. The 
reporting manual left nothing to the imagination. 
In training new local office personnel, a person with 
no knowledge of Bureau operations and possessing 
only the ability to follow written instructions could 
prepare a complete set of statistical reports using only 
the reporting manual. This, then, would seem to 
solve all the reporting problems. 

But telling someone to do something and even 
explaining in writing step by step how to do it doesn’t 
necessarily mean it will be done adequately, or even 
done at all. 

Errors in reporting, some obvious, some not so 
obvious, continued to crop up. Application in the 
central office of the same editing checks provided to 
local offices revealed errors that should have been 
uncovered prior to transmission of the _ reports. 
Comparison of workload activities for administrative 
purposes in many instances showed startling differ- 
ences both in numbers and in ratios, that could not 
result solely from chance or from variances in labor 
market conditions among the offices. Examination 
of figures indicated that some offices were taking credit 
for activities such as promotional telephone’ calls to 
private households, which other offices were ignoring. 
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There seemed to be varying degrees of both over- 
credit and under-credit. 

Because there was need for them, audits of local 
office reports and reporting procedures in Pennsyl- 
vania were instituted. The ‘‘validation’ program 
started humbly in 1954, in one district in one local 
office. It was extended to other offices in the district, 
then to other districts and local offices, and then 
statewide under a uniform system. With labor market 
analysts stationed throughout the State doing the 
audits, along with their other work, 87 of 99 full- 
functioning and 8 limited-functioning local offices had 
been audited at least once by the end of 1956. Nine- 
teen local offices had been audited twice. The 
program has become a permanent feature in the 
Pennsylvania agency. 


Real Improvement Was the Purpose 
These were not ‘‘cloak-and-dagger’’ investigations 
designed to ferret out minor deficiencies to put some- 
one “‘on the spot.’”’ They were real evaluations in- 
tended to improve reporting and operations. They 
did for a Jocal office manager something that needed 
to be done and something he couldn’t do himself. 

In the first phase of the validation study, the 
auditor sat beside the reporting clerk and observed 
how the information was transcribed from the basic 
records to the work record forms and thence from 
the work record forms to the statistical reports to 
see if the procedure was in order. The next step was 
to take the ES-—209’s, 212’s, and other statistical 
reports and trace back specific items from them to the 
work record forms and back to the basic records from 
which the activity was counted. This involved the 
minute scrutiny and review of entries on hundreds 
of local office work application cards, order cards, 
and employer folders. It was a time-consuming grind 
that required about 5 days in a local office. During 
this time, all aspects of reporting were looked into 
and well over 2,000 basic records, on the average, had 
been examined. 

After having personally done about 20 such local 
office audits, and reviewed others, I have arrived at 
the following conclusions. 

1. The reports are about as good as the people 
preparing them are likely to make them. In some lo- 
cal offices, perhaps even in the majority of them, the 
person best qualified to do the reporting is not 
the reporting clerk; as a matter of fact, the opposite 
is true. In many offices the job of reporting falls 
on the clerk with the least seniority. Somehow a 
stigma has been built up about reporting; personnel 
avoid the job. Despite an entirely adequate reporting 
manual, the human element calls for close and con- 
tinuing review of reporting and reporting procedures. 

2. For the most part, reports accurately reflect 
operations. In other words, some seemingly impossi- 
ble ratios were actually correct; operations were out 
of line. Further, since in Pennsylvania operating 
personnel place the symbols on basic records, the 
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Specify months reviewed: 

ES-209 ES-713 
ES-212 ES-714 
ES-809 ES-715A 
ES-72 ES-715B 
ES-302 (Weeks:) ES-716 
ES-608 

interpretation of definitions rests more with them job counseled several times. But none of these 


originally than with the reporting clerk. 

3. The instances in which local offices have not 
taken credit for important workload activities and 
program accomplishments perhaps outnumbered the 
instances where too much credit was taken. A case 
in point is credit for veteran selections, referrals, and 
placements. There has been no lack of emphasis on 
priority for handicapped veterans. Yet, there have 
been, and probably still are, cases where such place- 
ments were made and not counted. 

In one office I audited, the reporting clerk was a 
veterin with an artificial leg. He had been referred 
and, laced by our Bureau on two jobs in private 
indusiry and subsequently hired by our own agency, 
all \ thin 6 months. Prior to referral, he had been 
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activities appeared on the record for veteran counsel- 
ing or placement, let alone handicapped veteran 
counseling and placement. While this was only one 
bad example, many similar situations were un- 
covered—and we hope, corrected—by these audits. 

4. In most instances in which reporting was incor- 
rect—as differentiated from faulty interpretation of 
definitions—the local office deviated from the proce- 
dures established by the reporting manual. One 
office ignored the manual completely and set up its 
own report system, including three elaborate separate 
steps of tally before the information finally reached 
the statistical report. When it did finally get-to the 
report, there was no way of verifying the accuracy of 
any of the figures. In another local office, the report- 
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ing clerk used five different colored pencils to tally 
stroke activities over and above those required by the 
reporting manual, data that never were, and never 
would be, used. 

5. While these were by nature fault-finding audits, 
some offices were in excellent shape. It seemed 
generally to follow that if the operations of a local 
office were good, so was the reporting. The audits, 
then, were basically a measure of the adequacy of 
mangement. 


What Was Accomplished? 
Now, what are the accomplishments of the local 


office audits or validations? We like to think that 
such audits satisfy the needs that created them in the 
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first place. If the needs were for (a) proper measure- 
ment of workload, (+) uniformity of procedure, anc 
(c) adequate uses of data, they have resulted in 

1. Local offices properly reporting everything the, 
should (and nothing they shouldn’t) with uniforn 
agreement on definitions of workload items. 

2. Adherence to an established procedure requiring 
counting of like items from the same sources and in the 
same manner in all local offices. 

3. Better administrative analysis and evaluations of 
the performance of individuals. 

In Pennsylvania we are convinced that the audits 
or validations have helped a great deal, not only in 
improved reporting but in better operations as well. 
We are “sold” on them and for this reason audits 
have become a regular part of our Bureau program, 
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By FREDRIC L. WALSH 
Chief of Public Relations 
Rhode Island Department of Employment Security 


N 1942 Rhode Island became the first of the States 

to establish a public Temporary Disability Insur- 
ance program in this country. When ranged along- 
side the already existing Employment Security and 
Workmen’s Compensation systems, the Temporary 
Disability Insurance program erected for workers a 
much-needed third protective shelter against the haz- 
ards of wage loss in the event of injury or illness not 
connected with employment. 

Now, on the basis of what has happened in the past 
15 years, it is possible to view the progress of TDI 
with accuracy and historical perspective. The present 
dimensions of the program are more apparent in the 
light of past experience, precedents that have been set, 
and facts that have been established. Its impact on 
the community economy can be measured, and the 
need for its continued growth and expansion foreseen. 

It is also possible to scan some of the urgent prob- 
lems that have come up and what solutions were found 
during tne first 15 years of its legislative and adminis- 
trative history. 


Authority and Responsibility 
When the Rhode Island Legislature, in 1942, con- 
sidered this new venture into meeting the need for 


income maintenance of a hitherto unprotected seg- 
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ment of the work force, it was decided to place au- 
thority and responsibility for its administration in 
what is now known as the Department of Employment 
Security. Thus, full advantage was taken of the 6 
years’ experience the Department had already ac- 
quired in the operation of the employment security 
program. 

Although ES serves only those workers who are 
actively seeking employment and TDI only those who 
are certified as unable to work, it was not illogical 
that the two systems should be placed side by side 
under a single authority. Both programs have almost 
the same worker coverage; they do have the same 
benefit formula, and identical payroll reporting re- 
quirements. The coordination of the two insurance 
plans within a single organization has resulted in 
economy and convenience to the State Government, 
besides affording top management a means of simul- 
taneous evaluation of the relative effectiveness of both 
programs in their respective areas. 

Under these circumstances, a pattern of discerning 
and critical appraisal has emerged, and both ES and 
TDI gain from a determination to place them on the 
best possible and parallel footings in the light of what 
is considered the highest professional standards and 
practices. 

This gain is most apparent when considered in terms 
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TABLE 1.—Selected Items of Significant Data, 1942-1956 





| 

Net benefit Ratio of net Balance avail- 

payments | benefits to Weeks paid able for bene- 
| taxable wages fits 


Net taxes 
received 


Covered | 
workers 





250, 780 
230, 354 
209, 155 
288, 673 
228, 171 
235, 091 
208, 538 
266, 593 
234, 157 
232, 067 
240, 242 
219, 316 
220, 499 
236, 919 





$1, 584, 526. 
4, 672, 442. 
4, 572, 383. 
4, 388, 557. 
4, 896, 537. 
6, 985, 270. 
5; 521, 595: 
5, 035, 346. 
3, 319; O50: 
6,079, 557: 
5, 940, 408. 
6, 287, 068. 
5, 730, 603. 
5, 896, 587. 
6, 584, 018. 


| 
| 


(: 


$2, 857, 168. 
5, 034, 675. 
4, 668, 796. 
4, 606, 211. 
4, 291, 895. 
4, 315, 496. 
5, 430, 381. 
6, 213, 064. 
6, 169, 916. 
6, 222, 153. 
6, 220, 168. 
5, 918, 140. 
5, 646, 432. 
7, 286, 463. 


242, 709 
309, 470 
277, 248 
274, 214 
257, 493 
252, 958 
270, 559 
284, 857 
281, 170 
275, 897 
272, 372 
256, 837 
247, 770 
279, 184 


$1, 583, 166. 
3, 377, 018. 
2, 789, 691. 
2, 401, 514. 
2, 581, 108. 

19, 897, 702. 

34, 983, 207. 

34, 879, 971. 

34, 093, 319. 

34, 477, 933. 

34, 721, 643. 

35, 221, 553. 

35, 493, 317. 

36, 255, 428. 

36, 007, 664. 


| 








1 Benefit payments became payable April 1, 1943. 


2 $15,000,000.00 employee contributions transferred from Employment Security Fund. 
3 $73,968,681.31 employee contributions transferred from Employment Security Fund. 


of personnel performance, public relations, work 
standards, job classification, management and super- 
visory development staff training, and improved facil- 
ities such as the installation of electronic data-proces- 
sing and tabulating equipment to speed the work flow 
of both programs. 


Legislative History 


With the exception of a few amendments to clarify 
terms and to spell out provisions for pregnancy bene- 
fits, the TDI act retained its original form until 1949. 
In that year several amendments were approved. 
The maximum benefit rate was raised from $18 to $25 
and the potential maximum duration increased from 
20 to 26 weeks. For claims purposes, the definition 
of week was changed from a calendar week to 7 con- 
secutive days. 

Further refinements were made in 1950. Until 
then, the benefit year for all claimants began on April 
| and expired on March 31 of the following year. 
The base period for all claimants was the calendar 
year that preceded the benefit year during which a 
claim was filed. 

The benefit year was placed on an individual basis, 
running for a full year from the date on which an 
initial claim became effective. A change was also 
made in the base period and this now became the 4 
calendar quarters preceding the quarter during which 
an initial claim is filed. 

In 1951, the section of the Act pertaining to the 
duration of pregnancy claims was amended. Under 
the original provision, pregnancy claims had a dura- 
io: of 15 weeks and could be paid at any time during 
the pregnancy. This section was altered so that 
du: tion of claims for uncomplicated pregnancy was 
lim ed to 12 calendar weeks, beginning with the 
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sixth week prior to that in which childbirth is expected, 
and terminating not more than 6 weeks following 
childbirth. 

At this point it may be noted that the Rhode 
Island TDI program is unique in that it is the only 
one of the four State programs now in effect that 
provides pregnancy benefits. In fact, the question 
is still raised, particularly in medical circles, whether 
pregnancy should have ever come within the meaning 
of “disability” as applied in TDI. 

The Act was strengthened in 1953 with respect to 
employment requirements of individuals in order 
to qualify for entitlement to benefit credits. Prior 
to this time individuals could qualify by earning as 
little as $300 in subject employment during a base 
period. 

The amendment in this section required that an 
individual must have been paid wages for subject 
employment during his base period equal to at least 
30 times his benefit rate. This had the effect of com- 
pelling a more genuine attachment to the labor 
market on the part of applicants while able to work 
if they were to qualify for benefits in the event of 
illness or injury. 

The financial and benefit structure of the system 
came up for legislative attention again in 1955. A 
1 percent tax on wages up to $3,000, paid by workers 
through payroll deduction, had provided revenue 
for the TDI Fund since its beginning except for a 
1-year period when the tax rate had been set at 1% 
percent. In order to provide additional revenue, the 
1 percent rate was retained but was applied to the 
first $3,600 in earnings. 

On the other hand, other amendments were 
approved at the same time, and these raised the 
maximum benefit rate again—from $25 to $30—and 
the maximum yearly credits went from $650 to $780. 
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Coverage Extended in 1956 


Coverage to more workers beginning on January 1, 
1956, was made possible by another change in the 
Act. The provision that employers who had in their 
employ four or more workers for some portion of a 
day in each of 20 weeks was amended to provide that 
all employers with one or more workers at any time 
were subject to the Act except those whose employ- 
ment was specifically excluded by the Act. 

This action meant that an additional 10,000 em- 
ployers became subject to the ES and TDI Acts and 
that their estimated 16,000 workers were brought 
under the shelter of the two programs. By the end 
of 1956, Rhode Island had 21,585 registered em- 
ployers in its account files. 

Round figures support the widely held opinion 
in Rhode Island that the TDI system makes an 
important contribution each year to the general 
economy. In an average year, more than 30,000 
workers in covered employment suffer the misfortune 
of illness or injury and are eligible for TDI benefits. 

From the continued interest and widespread sup- 
port of workers and their representatives, it is clear 
that TDI is regarded as a principal asset in the State 
social insurance structure. 

Almost $75 million was disbursed in TDI benefits 
between April 1, 1943 (when payments began) and 
the end of 1956. And on December 31, 1956, the 
amount of money in the TDI Fund available for 


Py 


payment of benefits stood at just over $36 million. 


Participation of the Medical Profession 


One of the most important factors in a program of 


this kind is the degree of acceptance and cooperation 
it receives from the medical profession. The certifica- 
tion of injury or illness of claimants by physicians 
and the prompt receipt by the Department of this 
certification is essential if benefit payment authoriza- 
tions are to be processed in an orderly manner and 
within the proper periods of time. 

There was, initially, some hesitation and reluctance 
on the part of many physicians to participate in the 
program. TDI was; for some reason, regarded as 
being associated with socialized medicine and a 
threat to private insurance plans. 

But on the whole, the Rhode Island medical 
profession, through its several societies, has manifested 
a gratifying interest in TDI by giving helpful guidance 
to its proper and effective administration, in enlisting 
the cooperation of members of the profession, and in 
clearing up misunderstanding wherever it existed.: 

Upon receipt of a physician’s report on a claimant, 
including an estimate of the duration of the disability, 
the TDI medical unit is able to make an initial 
allowance of the number of weeks for which a claimant 
may be compensated. At the expiration of this time, 
if the claimant is still disabled, further advice is sought 
from the physician to determine the need for payment 
of further benefits. 

Safeguards exist for stopping payments should 
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TABLE 2.—Selected benefit data, specified years, 1944-1956 


Average 


Average 
Year Periods paid duration | weekly bene- 
(weeks) fit amount 
1944-45 (Benefit 

year). 37, 673 8. 1 $16. 6' 
eg Se “f 33, 788 8. 4 21.8 
ee ee 33, 143 8.5 21.94 
ne. CET 31, 670 8.7 22. 60 
ee ; 31, 732 8. 6 22. 91 
4. Se 29, 518 8.7 23. 10 
i atee 29, 732 8.3 22. 85 
18.5 26. 41 


DWOG. ok chs see 1 30, 500 


1 Estimated. 
claimants recover sooner than estimated, and provi- 
sion for impartial medical examination has been 
worked out in a manner that is acceptable to both 
the Department and the medical profession. 

With the assistance of the medical group, the 
Department forms have been improved and simplified. 
The Rhode Island Medical Society has a committee 
to advise the Department and is represented on the 
Department’s General Advisory Council. 

The prompt receipt of wage reports from employers 
upon which to base benefit credits and rates is of equal 
importance to the receipt of medical information. 

In 1950, a system of request wage reporting was 
devised for both the ES and TDI programs. Instead 
of processing individual reports on earnings for all 
workers each year, employers now process reports only 
upon request of the Department. Before this system 
was installed, it is estimated that from 70 to 80 percent 
of the individual reports were never used, since these 
individuals had no occasion to file a claim. 

The new procedure meets with unanimous employer 
approval and, for the most part, they cooperate by 
returning the necessary wage information within the 
time limit indicated on the request. 

Another matter of major administrative importance 
is the TDI field visiting program. The objectives of 
this program are (a) the prevention of fraudulent 
collection of benefits either through ignorance of the 
law or through deliberate intent; (6) the establish- 
ment of good public relations through dissemination 
of correct information regarding the program; and 
(c) the gathering of information regarding operating 
problems in the field. 

The Rhode Island Temporary Disability Insurance 
program, from its beginning in 1942, has been much 
observed and written about. By now a considerable 
file of reports and analyses, many of them prepared 
with notable competence by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, is available to the student of social 
insurance programs. 

All of this material reflects the constant effort on 
the part of both legislative and administrative officials 
to provide an efficient program that maintains a good 
percentage of the income lost by Rhode Island 
workers who fall ill or sustain injury not connected 
with their employment. 
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Decision 
Writing 


HE California Unemployment Insurance Appeals 

Board recently conducted a training course in 
the techniques of effective decision writing forthe 
educational advancement of its unemployment com- 
pensation referees. We felt that one can get an idea 
across without resort to the polysyllables, the stilted 
terminology, the impersonal approach, the passive 
voice, the rambling sentence structures, and all the 
other devices which, in combination, have come to 
be known in recent years as “governmentese” (if 
you are the author), or as “bureaucratic gobble-de- 
gook’’ (if you are the reader). 

We had been aware for some time that our deci- 
sions were failing to convey their message. This was 
apparent from numerous letters our Appeals Board 
had received, particularly from claimants, asking 
for explanations of our referees’ decisions. 

It was even more apparent from the fact that an 
occasional claimant would attempt to appeal to our 
Board from a decision entirely favorable to his in- 
terests. However, we had had very little time prior 
to 1956 to devote to training sessions, nor did we 
fully understand just what was causing our troubles. 
Correspondence received from the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security early in 1956, inviting our attention 
to certain “excessively formalized expressions” found 


in a review of California referee decisions, gave us 
a clue. 


Action Is Called For 


_ In September 1956, we resolved to act, and accord- 
ingly arranged a 3-day “clinic” at our Sacramento 
headquarters. Referees from our three field offices 
as well as from our Appeals Board office took part. 
With the able assistance of the departmental train- 
ing officer and her assistant, we conducted “post- 
mortem” examinations of representative samples of 
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By EDWARD C. LANGAN 
Chief Referee, Unemployment Insurance Appeals Board 
California Department of Employment 


referee and Appeals Board decisions. We dissected 
these decisions paragraph by paragraph, sentence by 
sentence, and word by word. We applied Dr. Rudolf 
Flesch’s well-known “readability” formula, and 
found to our astonishment that many decisions re- 
quired 16 or more years of education for the reader 
to understand them. In short, we arrived at the in- 
escapable conclusion that we had adopted “govern- 
mentese”’ to such an extent that the language used 
in our decisions was beyond the grasp of the average 
reader for whom it had been written. 

We also came to realize that there was no logic in 
some of the things we were doing. For instance, it 
was not uncommon for a referee to begin his state- 
ment of facts in language similar to the following— 
“The claimant was last employed as a welder by the 
ABC Company for a period of 9 months until Septem- 
ber 19, 1955, on which last mentioned date the employment 
relationship was terminated for reasons not material to the 
issues involved in this appeal.” As a matter of fact, in 
the example given, the claimant had simply been 
laid off for lack of work, and yet, for some strange 
reason, we felt constrained to avoid saying so. And 
it took 21 words of “‘officialese’’ to turn the trick. 
From the reader’s standpoint, it would have been 
better if we had omitted the whole sentence. 

Ironically enough, we also learned that our efforts 
to be helpful had been largely self-defeating. For 
example, we were setting forth in the second para- 
graph of our statement of facts a mass of detail con- 
cerning the claim-filing and determination process, 
because we believed such detail to be of vital impor- 
tance to other sections and divisions of our Depart- 
ment of Employment in applying the referee’s 
decision. 

When we started to dissect this long, technical par- 
agraph, we consulted a key technician in the benefit 
payment division of the Department to find out what 
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material should be retained and what could be elim- 
inated. You can imagine our surprise at his reply, 
“Are you referring to that ‘nightmarish’ paragraph 
of the statement of facts giving all the detail we already 
have in our local office records? We never read that.” 

We found out much the same thing about our 
reasons for decision. Only, in this case, it was the 
parties to the decision whom we were confusing and 
overpowering. We were quoting verbatim the entire 
text of applicable statutory provisions (and some that 
were only remotely applicable), when we could have 
paraphrased or quoted only excerpts. We also were 
quoting at length from precedent decisions of our 
Appeals Board and our courts. We even made fact- 
by-fact comparisons between prior cases and the case 
under consideration. We then proceeded to rely on 
or to distinguish these prior cases, making use of such 
lofty language as ‘‘the cited decisions are determinative 
of the issue presented in the instant case.” Small 
wonder that the average claimant, or employer for 
that matter, foundered and was lost. 


We Try a Remedy 


Once we had diagnosed our malady, the question 
remained how to cure it. We tried this remedy: (a) 
We selected several referees from our group to take 
part in the “master clinic” in Sacramento, (6) we 
agreed among ourselves on the methods by which our 
decisions could be simplified, (c) we gave these referees 
a short course in the techniques of editing their own 
work, (d) we named these referees as training officers 
for the offices to which they were attached, and (e) 
we had them arrange weekly sessions with their fellow 
referees to conduct similar “clinics.” 

We think that our solution has worked reasonably 
well, although there may be better approaches to the 
problem. You may wonder why we made no effort 
to review the fundamentals of grammar and English 
composition. There were two reasons. First, we be- 
lieved that such an approach would be much too time 
consuming. Second, we doubted whether it would 
be worth the effort, because few of our referees made 
out-and-out grammatical errors. 

We were dealing with a group of mature adults 
whose habits of self-expression had crystallized over 
a goodly number of years. Under the pressure of 
daily workloads, these individuals had gradually ac- 
quired the habit of writing obscurely, substituting 
official jargon and legal phraseology for plain every- 
day English. In short, they had lost the art of writing 
about things in the simplest language possible and in 
the fewest words. (As one referee expressed it, “I just 
don’t have time to write short decisions.’’?) Our 
theory was that, if we could make each of these 
individuals aware of what had happened in his style, 
he could be depended upon to reverse the process and 
to regain the “art of plain talk.” 

At first, we were wary of pricking the ego of any 
particular referee by using one of his decisions in our 
dissection laboratories. But, as the experiment pro- 
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> PP Failure to ‘convey the message” is not limited to decisi:n 
writing. The Bureau of Employment Security's new training 
unit No. 2, “Improving Communication Through Effective 
Writing,” which has been distributed to the State agencies is 
designed to help change this situation by improving the quality 
and effectiveness of all kinds of agency writing. It emphasizes 
training by exercises and discussion. The exercises are based 
on examples of writing taken from State agency files. There 
is also a chapter on letter planning. 


gressed, we learned that there was little pride of au- 
thorship to be overcome. As each referee caught on 
to the spirit of the program, we found that he was 
quite interested in the reactions of his coworkers to 
his writing. 

After we had conducted five weekly sessions (of 4 
hours each) in our field offices and in the Appeals 
Board headquarters office, we reconvened our master 
clinic in Sacramento to weigh the results of our 
experiment and to agree on basic principles and set 
them down in manual form for reference and guid- 
ance. The second clinic lasted 2 days. We found 
that our referee-instructors had met with substantially 
similar experiences in their respective offices. They, 
as well as the other referees, were of the opinion that 
the program had been worth while. And there was 
substantial agreement as to the material which should 
be included in the training manual on effective 
decision writing. 


To Be Revised As Needed 


The manual has been published in loose-leaf form 
and will be revised from time to time as we improve 
our techniques. Presently there are five chapters. 
The first sets forth generally-accepted standards for 
effective writing and contains a section on grammar, 
spelling, and punctuation for handy reference. The 
second suggests a number of techniques for more 
effective writing such as planning the writing in 
advance, preferring the active to the passive form, 
writing shorter sentences, cutting out the underbrush, 
and avoiding roundabout construction. 

Chapter III contains the standards we agreed upon 
for effective decision writing. Generally, they parallel 
the standards for all effective writing. Chapter IV 
includes general rules for drafting a good referee 
decision. Suggestions are made for arrangement of 
material so that the decision will flow smoothly from 
the essential findings through the applicable law to 
a logical conclusion. Chapter V_ covers specific 
standards for preparing the caption, the statement 
of facts, the reasons for decision, and the “decision” 
portions of the referee’s decision. This chapter also 
includes instructions on the proper citation of court 
and other precedent. : 

My attention was called recently to an article in 
the June 1957 issue of the EmMpLOYMENT SECURITY 
Review on the “Fundamentals of Decision Writing” 
by Isidore Schechter, Supervising Referee, Un- 
employment Insurance Referee Section, New York 
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Dejartment of Labor. I was struck by the similarity 
bet'veen the conclusions reached by Mr. Schechter 
on ‘he basis of his wealth of experience in the New 
York program and the independent conclusions 
reached by our clinical process in California. There 
is not a single statement in his article to which we 
could take exception. 

Among the materials we found of value in this 
raining course was the excellent U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare booklet by Milton 
Hall entitled Gettinc Your IpEAs Across THROUGH 
WritING. Itis known as their Training Manual No. 7 
and is for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office. The ArT oF 
Pain TALK by Rudolph Flesch, Ph. D., Harper and 
Brothers Publishers, is a ‘‘must’’ for anyone interested 


in writing plain English. We also found EFrrective 
Business ENGLIsH by Robert R. Aurner, Ph. D., 
published by the South-Western Publishing Company 
to be quite useful, and the material in our training 
manual on capitalization and punctuation was 
reproduced from this book. Fowler’s A DicTIONARY 
oF MopERN ENGLIsH UsaGeE, published by the Oxford 
University Press, came in handy for reference purposes. 

We feel that our training in decision writing has 
met a very real need. But it is not a project which, 
once done, continues to be effective automatically. 
It is something about which experienced decision 
writers need to be reminded often and in which new 
writers must be instructed. 

It needs to be treated as a part of our regular work 
program rather than a “hit and run”’ project. 


peeding Up Benefit iz ayments 


By WILLIAM J. SMITH 


Interstate Supervisor ° 
Arizona Employment Security Commission 


HE problems of paying interstate benefit claims 
without unnecessary delay are of paramount 
importance and, like the proverbial ants at a picnic, 
are always with us. The prompt payment of benefits 
is something that does not happen automatically or 
accidentally, but usually results from intensive plan- 
ning, application of essential controls, and constant 
vigilance against the hazards of complacency and 
carelessness. 
In explaining the purpose of the Interstate Benefit 
Plan, the Interstate Claims Manual states in part, 
. to initiate and further a method for the pay- 
ment of unemployment compensation benefits to 
those unemployed individuals who have earned un- 
charged credit weeks under the unemployment com- 
pensation laws of one or more States—and who 
otherwise might be deprived of benefits because of 
their absence from a State in which their benefit 
credits had been accumulated.” It may well have 
been added that the rapidity with which payments 
are made is extremely important in helping to alleviate 
human suffering; the claimant, like a drowning man 
gasping for air, may be in dire need of assistance. 
rhe Interstate Benefit Plan, at best, is slow and 
cumbersome, and needs constant attention. It is the 
duty of each State to strive continually to speed up 
the psyment of interstate benefits. One of the most 
successful methods of accomplishing this is the inter- 
chanye of ideas among the States. 
There probably is no exact formula that would 
serve all interstate liable units equally well because 
Probl ns differ considerably, depending on State 
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laws, size of the operation, etc. The processing of 
unemployment insurance claims is not a “precise 
science”’ because, like other phases of law, it is depend- 
ent upon interpretation, and most of all, common 
sense. However, certain ground rules or procedures 
can be developed which will eliminate unnecessary 
delay in the payment of benefits. 

The Arizona Interstate Liable Unit has established 
a system of ground rules and controls which have been 
successful in establishing and maintaining a high 
percentage of payments within a 14-day period from 
the week-ending dates of the claims. This has been 
accomplished by: (a) The application of tight con- 
trols, (b) close supervision, and (c) concise, easily 
understood, procedures and training for new em- 
ployees. 

The basic staff for the Arizona Interstate Unit 
consists of five persons—a supervisor, three deputies, 
and a clerk-typist. During the winter months, when 
the claim load increases, the staff is supplemented by 
temporary personnel. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, the 
Interstate Unit processed 30,025 claims, or an average 
of 577 claims per week. 

Claims are routed from the central mail room to 
the Unit at approximately 9:30 a. m. and 1:30 p. m. 
each day. Here they are counted and given to depu- 
ties for processing. All claims are processed the same 
day they are received. 

An adjustment deputy processes the new and addi- 
tional claims by establishing the date of the clam 
(calendar or flexible), determination of the benefit 
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year-ending date, coding the claim for processing, 
and preparing a claim record card. On all separation 
issues, the potential disqualification period is deter- 
mined from the separation date noted on the IB-1 
and entered on the claim record card. This control 
prevents subsequent continued claims, not falling 
within the disqualification period, from being need- 
lessly delayed and has proved of great value in speed- 
ing up payments. 

Any discrepancy or lack of information noted on 
the claim is taken care of at this time by requesting 
required information, such as a medical report, from 
the agent State local office. A clerk-typist, assisting 
the adjustment deputy, sends out the notice to the 
last employer. Often the requested information and 
the employer notice are received simultaneously, 
thus allowing the adjudication of the separation issue 
before the first payable continued claim is received. 
The clerk-typist retains the claims on her desk until 
the end of the day and delivers them, with the payable 
certificates, to the Tabulating Section for processing 
of a wage transcript. 

If the adjustment deputy observes any item on a 
new claim which might raise a question of availability, 
such as a claimant residing in a rural area or having 
been unemployed for an exceptionally long period of 
time, a notation is made in the “remarks” section of 
the claim record card as a ready reference for the 
deputy who processes continued claims. 

The continued interstate claims are processed by 
a claims deputy on a production-line basis. During 
the increased claims load of the winter season, the 
deputies handling continued claims usually are tempo- 
rary personnel, often without prior experience in un- 
employment insurance claims work. They are trained 
to recognize an issue of availability which might dis- 
qualify the claim. 

When the deputy discovers an issue, he places 
it in a special basket and continues with the processing 
of the regular claims. The contents of the basket 
are picked up by adjustment deputies who examine 
the claims and either certify them for payment or 
initiate investigation proceedings. All eligibility de- 
cisions are issued within 5 days from the date fact 
finding is completed in accordance with statewide 
procedure. The prior examination of the claims by 
adjustment deputies is thus eliminated, and results 
in a considerable saving of time. 


Other Time Savers 


There are several other procedures used by the 
Arizona Interstate Unit to avoid delay in the payment 
of claims. 

1. If a continued claim in a claim series is not 
received, the deputy requests it from the agent State 


local office. However, if subsequent claims are re- 
ceived, they are not held pending receipt of the missing 
claim. Often the reason a claim has not been received 
is that inadvertently it was sent to the wrong State. 

2. If a claimant files a protest because he has 
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received Jess than the maximum award on his wace 
transcript, claims are paid during the processing of tiie 
protest, based on the amount shown on the wave 
transcript. If the protest later results in an increasd 
amount, supplemental checks are issued for claiins 
previously paid to make up the difference. 

3. If a continued claim is received for a period 
immediately following the end of the benefit year, the 
last IB—1 (additional claim) is used to prepare a new 
claim card and to process a wage transcript. This 
results in a saving of several weeks and enables the 
claimant to receive his checks at a much earlier date, 

4. If a claimant has been disqualified and has con- 
tinued to file on a flexible week basis, he is reinstated 
as of the day following the last day of the disqualifica- 
tion. If he is filing on a calendar week basis, the 
reinstatement is on the first day of the calendar week 
following the last day of the disqualification. 

A preidentified tabulating card claim form is pre- 
pared for all payable claims, and at the end of the day 
these claims are picked up by the clerk-typist for 
review by the interstate supervisor. Following the 
review, all certifications are transmitted to the 
tabulating section for the preparation of checks. 
About 95 percent of.the checks are issued and mailed 
the following day. Without the help and cooperation 
of the tabulating section, any effort to speed up the 
payment of benefits would be doomed to failure. 
Close liaison between the certifying unit and _ the 
check writing unit is recommended in promoting 
rapid payment of interstate claims. 


Temporary Workers Receive Training 


Because of the necessity for using inexperienced 
temporary personnel to handle the increased winter 
claims load, a system of training has been devised to 


acquaint new deputies with the problems involved — 


in processing claims in a minimum of time. Each 
new employee attends a 3-day training class and is 
given a training manual of basic procedures. 

Each new deputy is then briefed by the interstate 
supervisor, who first explains the general functions 
of the unit and the process of certifying regular con- 
tinued interstate claims. Surveys have shown that 
the errors made by new employees fall into certain 
categories. These errors have been cataloged and 
incorporated into a training manual so that the 
trainee will be alerted to the common pitfalls in claim 
processing. This prevents many errors which could 
result in costly overpayments. 

The deputy learns the purpose of the Summary of 
Insurance Interview (IB-11) and the value of the 
agent State local office deputy’s comments on the 
claimant’s availability. He receives instruction re- 
garding the definition of an issue, how to recognize it, 
and what to do with it. It is impressed upon him that 
the processing of the regular continued claim must 
not be delayed or interrupted because an issue arises, 
since his primary function is the certification of regular 
claims. When an issue does arise, he places the claim 
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reccrd card in an adjustment basket and his job on 
that particular claim is finished. 

Following the briefiag by the interstate supervisor, 
ihe deputy is turned over to a supervising claims 
depiity for “on-the-job training.’ During the follow- 
ing 2-week period, his work is closely supervised. 
Problems soon are ironed out and when the 
deputy has completely mastered the claim process, 
he is given only minimum supervision. For the first 
week, all work performed by the deputy is reviewed. 
During the second week, a less extensive review is 
conducted. During the third week, only a routine 
review is made. 

All payment certifications are reviewed at the end 
of the day by the interstate supervisor for errors in 
certification. All payments not made within 14 days 
are reviewed for cause of delay and, unless the cause 
is good (such as receipt of back-dated claims), the 
issue is discussed with the certifying deputy in an 
attempt to avoid future delays of the same nature. 

Letters received from claimants regarding their 
claims make excellent “‘yardsticks”’ by which to deter- 
mine the extent to which we are providing adequate 
claims service. An examination of each letter is a 
necessity, as it may be of assistance in pointing out 
any inadequacies which have crept into our claims 
program. ‘The following pathetic letter received from 
a claimant is not gratifying to the office receiving it, 
but it may represent a just complaint. 


Dear Sirs: 

Enclosed is a letter from one of our creditors. We are going 
to lose everything we own. If you would only send us the 
money which is rightfully ours. You didn’t help us when we 
didn’t have some kind of support from anybody. We need 
that money now so we can pay our back payments and not 
lose everything. Please act as soon as possible as the matter 
ls now urgent, 

Please act quickly. 


The following letter is not only more pleasing to 
receive but shows that the recipient is satisfied, which 
is always a step forward in the promotion and mainte- 
nance of public opinion. 


Gentlemen: 


Thank you for your promptness in mailing my unemploy- 
ment checks as I certainly needed them after looking through 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, and not finding employment. 

I am ashamed that I did not; I expected to be working by 
now, My skill and experience were good enough for six 
employers but they want only perfect physical specimens. 
I have a slight inguinal hernia (born enlarged) which the Air 
Force, Navy, and Army accepted as O. K. but four companies 
would not pass me on the physical. The other two because of 
the diabetes incippitus. 


To sum up, to facilitate prompt payment of inter- 
‘tate benefits, we have evolved a system of interwoven 
procecures and controls, coupled with close super- 
‘sion and adequate training. We feel our controls 
are “foolproof”? so that they will not break down due 
‘othe human element. Simple and logical procedures 
‘ave heen developed to enable an adequate job to be 
Perforined in a minimum of time. Training for new 
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personnel has been planned which covers all essential 
points. On-the-job training, with close supervision 
for the first few weeks, is given. Procedures have been 
worked out with supporting sections, such as the 
central mail room, tabulating section, etc., so that 
each unit will understand the general problem of 
“time-lapse”? and the end result is a more rapid pay- 
ment of benefits and better service to the claimant. 
Not until we have made every effort to eliminate all 
unnecessary delay in the payment of interstate benefit 
claims can we safely say that we are fulfilling our 
responsibility in carrying out the letter and the spirit 
of the law. 





AT PREss TIME 

(Continued from page 2) 
lotted funds in excess of $4 million to private nonprofit 
groups, State rehabilitation agencies, and other public 
organizations in support of more than 100 research 
undertakings. 


Survey of Potential Scientists 
and Mathematicians 


America’s future crop of scientists and mathemati- 
cians may be forecast more accurately as the result 
of a nationwide survey—the first of 1ts kind—now 
being conducted by the U. S. Office of Education. 

About 1,100 colleges and universities have been 
invited to participate in a tally of college juniors 
majoring in science and mathematics. More than 600 
of these institutions have assisted in pretesting the 
survey questionnaire, which has been developed 
during the past year. 

In announcing the study, Lawrence G. Derthick, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, said, ‘It will give 
us a 2-year lead in our knowledge of the potential 
supply of scientists and mathematicians. Such know)- 
edge is urgently needed by educators and others in 
planning the Nation’s educational programs.” 

The questionnaire covers such physical sciences as 
astronomy, chemistry, metallurgy, meteorology, phys- 
ics, geology, geophysics, oceanography, and other 
earth sciences and physical sciences. The biological 
sciences include general biology, botany, zoology, 
anatomy and histology, bacteriology, biochemistry, 
biophysics, entomology, genetics, physiology, plant 
pathology, and plant physiology. All mathematical 
subjects and statistics, including actuarial science, 
are covered. 

The survey, Dr. Derthick said, should help educa- 
tors deal with the problem of “dropouts” among 
science students. It should also aid institutions in 
planning staff and facilities for future science and 
mathematics enrollments. 

Since it is on the junior-year level, the count will 
provide a basis for estimates of the number of new 
scientists and mathematicians with bachelor degrees 
2 years hence, and those with doctorates in 5 years. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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The entrance of the Springfield local office the morning after the fire. 


Disaster Strikes at Night... 


No Gap in Claims Service 


By EUGENE M. SWEENY 
Supervising Manager, Springfield Local Office 


Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 


ARLY in the evening of Wednesday, January 16, 

1957, with the temperature only a few degrees 
above zero, the famous old-time “Butterfly Ballroom” 
Building in Springfield, Mass. was destroyed by fire. 
For several years the building had housed the local 
office of the Massachusetts Division of Employment 
Security, with the feet of the unemployed replacing 
the feet that several years before had danced to the 
music of the best bands in the country. An early 
appraisal indicated complete destruction of all rec- 
ords and equipment. 

The effect of such a disaster in a community can be 
far more than the loss of an old building, on whose 
site there is now a much-needed modern parking lot. 
Over 3,000 people were depending on unemployment 
compensation to help them through a period of unem- 
ployment. The business community could visualize 
a loss of perhaps $70,000 per week in purchasing 
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power. Welfare organizations faced a temporary 


jump in assistance. There was only one answer: The 


continuity of payment of unemployment compensa- 
tion must be maintained. The following is a descrip- 
tion of how the personnel of the Springfield office 
accomplished that objective. 

As always in time of disaster, outstanding work, 
ingenuity, teamwork, and cooperation become com- 
monplace, so that names are used herein only where 
identification appears necessary. Immediately after 
appraising the fire situation, the Division of Employ- 
ment Security district superintendent and the assist- 
ant director in charge of employment offices wert 
notified at their homes, 60 and 100 miles away. 
Locally, Supervising Manager Eugene M. Sweeny 
and Manager Thomas P. Dolan set the reorganiza- 
tion process in motion. 4 

The first steps were to set up a “Command Post, 
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A local office interviewer inspect 
the charred debris of the claim 
record files. 


select a small administrative staff, and arrange for 
communication and transportation. 
Commerce readily supplied office space and telephone 
facilities for emergency use. The supervising man- 
ager and the two managers, Mr. Dolan and Michael 
Griffin, the supervising manager’s secretary, and a 
unit head formed the administrative staff. Four in- 
terviewers, World War II combat veterans, were 
called in for communication, transportation, and 
emergency work. The remaining 40 staff members 
were instructed to remain at home on call. The 
listing of personnel, with addresses and telephone 
numbers, carried in the wallets of the managers was 
very useful in this respect. 

Working on the telephone, arrangements were made 
to meet State Administrative Office representatives 
at the “Command Post” early the following morning. 

When the assistant director, district superintendent, 
and supervisor of property met with the local man- 
agers early on January 17, this statement was made, 
“Get us a roof and we can get the checks out.”’ 

A few words of explanation of the Massachusetts 
system of payments may be necessary at this point. 
Each day a local office receives through the mail a 
“Pre-list,’’ which is a listing of claims expected to be 
warranted for payment that day. The Administrative 
Office retains a duplicate copy of the ‘‘Pre-list.”’ 
Claims that the local office decides not to pay are 
deleted from the list and the list is mailed to the 
Administrative Office, where the checks are prepared 
and mailed. Payments for claimants not repre- 


sented on this ‘‘Pre-list’? are authorized on separate 
Warrants, but these constitute less than 20 percent of 
the payments made. On the other hand, each claim- 
ant When signing a continued claim returns a weekly 
clain's statement completed and signed, which was 
given to him on his previous visit. 


At the time of this fire, with the “‘Pre-list”” at the 
U.S Post Office and the signed weekly claims state- 
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ment in the hands of the claimants, it was only neces- 
sary to bring the two together in order to pay at 


least 80 percent of the claimants. Is it any wonder 
that quarters were secured in an hour’s time? 

It was constantly necessary to keep the public 
informed as to the situation. Newspapers, radio, and 
television stations were very cooperative throughout 
the emergency. Early in the morning after the fire, 
claimants were instructed via the three media that 
they should not report Thursday, but were to wait for 
instructions which would be issued as soon as possible. 
In fact, a tape recording was made and used several 
times during the day on radio. 

The Administrative Office, by use of its data- 
processing machines, set to work to reconstruct from 
its records the lost claim cards, and had them on the 
road that night. The warehouse in Boston became 
a very busy place as trucks were loaded with steel 
tables, picnic tables, chairs, typewriters, and supplies, 
and set on the road to Springfield. Cars owned by 
personnel from offices within the district brought in 
preliminary supplies of forms and office supplies, 
each office contributing whatever it could. 

In the meantime, the emergency quarters were 
undergoing house cleaning, renovation, and instal- 
lation of additional lights and other facilities. Tele- 
phones were installed on direct lines, since switch- 
board facilities would take too much time. Long 
cords were left on phones for flexibility. Large signs 
identifying the temporary office were placed in 
prominent positions in windows. Some local office 
people, together with some administrative office 
people, worked continuously until after midnight 
getting the office set up. 

As soon as the opening was assured, the newspapers 
and radio and television stations informed the public 
that the local office of the Division of Employment 
Security would be open Friday morning for all claims 
operations. 
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management 


office 
group continued to plan for the reopening. All em- 
ployment work, including placement, counseling, 
and testing was suspended. The employment manager 
took over supervision of reception, initial claims 


During Thursday, the local 


taking, and processing. The claims manager super- 
vised continued claims taking, warranting, and claims 
adjustment. Employment personnel. most of whom 
had had claims experience, were to be intermingled 
with claims personnel. The whole staff reported 
early Friday for orientation and instruction. Training 
was mostly refresher training or on-the-job training. 

At 9:30 a. m. Friday, the office opened to the 
public after having been closed for only 1 day. Late 
in the day the ‘“‘Pre-list’’ was read over the telephone 
to the Administrative Office and the continuity of 
payment was unbroken. 

The handling and processing of initial and con- 
tinued claims, although presenting problems, were 
not particularly difficult, but claims adjustment 
operations and nonmonetary determinations relating 
to destroyed cases were troublesome for some few 
days. Payments to those people were delayed, because 
of the necessity to reconstruct information adequate 
for payment. Luckily, these represented only a small 
part of the total claim load. 

The ability of employment personnel to swing into 
claims work was extremely important. Of equal 
importance was the fact that employees worked 
wherever they could be of service. The driving spirit 
of the staff was indicated by the difficulty in restrain- 
ing some of the more adventurous from entering the 
ruined building in attempts to recover records or 
equipment. 

Suspended or shortened were such activities as 
classification interviews, periodic reinterviews, and 
benefit rights interviews, but these returned to normal 
a short time later. Actually the space factor was the 
chief reason for suspension or abbreviation of these 
activities. 

In such an emergency it is essential that there must 
be someone with authority on the spot ready and 
willing to make quick decisions of major importance 
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Temporary local office quarters after 
the fire. 


on either local or administrative problems. Adherence 
to rigid procedures in handling these problems must 
be secondary. Action should be in accord with the 
Massachusetts Employment Security Law, which 
states, in part, that the law “. . . shall be construed 
liberally in aid of its purpose, which purpose is to 
lighten the burderrwhich now falls on the unemployed 
worker and his family.” 

It is safe to say that we in the Springfield office lost 
everything in the fire, except the “knowjhow,” but 
that, in the final analysis, was all that was really 
essential to begin operations again. : 





AT Press TIME 
(Continued from page 15) 


Several months will be required for completion of 
this survey. In the future, a survey of this type will 


be conducted annually. 
* * * 

College students majoring in engineering in the 
United States and Territories increased by more than 
20,000 in the fall of 1957 according to the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

The latest in a series of surveys, conducted jointly 
by the American Society for Engineering Education 
and the Office of Education, disclosed that enrollments 
in various fields of engineering last fall totaled 297,077, 
compared with 277,052 a year earlier. The new 
figures show a climb of 131,440 in engineering enroll- 
ments since 1951. The latest survey covered 221 
institutions offering engineering degrees, of which 134 
have graduate engineering programs. 

Both undergraduate and graduate enrollments were 
up last fall over the year before. 

Engineering degrees, also covered by the survey, 
totaled 37,039 for the academic year 1956-57. The 
largest numbers of bachelor’s engineering degrees 
conferred last school year were in electrical engineer 
ing, 8,108; mechanical, 7,907; civil, 4,683; chemical, 
2,818; industrial, 1,926; aeronautical, 1,109; general, 
838; petroleum, 650; metallurgical, 577; agricultural, 
401; and architectural, 331. 
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Insurance Uses an Electronic Brain 


By HERBERT LEE STARR 


Occupational Analyst, Seattle Local Office 
Washington Employment Security Department 


.(°R modern vocabulary contains many words 
( * and terms which were unknown to the general 
public a few years ago. Terms such as ‘Mach I,” 
“Inter-Continental Ballistics Missile,’ “Compatible 
Color,’ and many others are part of our daily life, 
and have their effect on that life now and will have 
in the future. 
One of these relatively new terms is “Automation,” 
. word once used only in connection with gigantic 
bly lines or the operation of mammoth and 
complex machines. Today, automation has entered 
the realm of finance and insurance and its electronic 
miracles help to ease the clerical burdens of these 
industries. 
moth machines in the insurance business, but let us 
visit the home office of the General Insurance Com- 
pany which has over 700 employees and is part of 
the General America Group, a major insurance 
underwriter group. ‘There we could see what auto- 
mation has done for this firm. 


Much Clerical Work 


An operation of this size and complexity requires 
a vast amount of detailed clerical work, and for a 
number of years a large machine records section 
using punch-card systems had been maintained for 
data processing. This, in a sense, was a form of 
automation , but notin the sense as we think of auto- 
mation today. The application of automation to 
data processing implies that all steps are hooked 
together by automatic connectors, thus requiring no 
manual or mental input except at the original feeding- 
in of the primary information. 

oreseeing future needs, management at General 
Insurance set up a committee in 1953 to study the 
application of electronic data processing to the in- 
surance business and to decide on the feasibility of 
such application for General. If this committee 
found that electronic data processing would apply, 
it would, in turn, make further recommendations 
as to the make and type of computing equipment 
which would best fit the needs of the company. 

The committee spent several months studying the 
application of data processing to the insurance busi- 
ness and in comparing various makes and models of 
lectronic data-processing systems. Out of this came 
recommendation that General purchase such a 
em. The model selected was deemed best suited 

company needs and for integration with the 
‘ ‘ipany’s current machine records equipment. 

r General’s management had _ studied these 
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There are no production lines or mam- 


recommendations, arrangements were made to pur- 
chase the electronic data-processing equipment, to 
house the equipment, and to air-condition the space 
it would occupy. 

Prior to the installation of the data-processing 
equipment, the assistant comptroller in charge of 
the machine records department was sent to a school 
in Pasadena, Calif., conducted by the machine manu- 
facturer. After training in methods, operations, and 
procedures at this school, he returned and conducted 
a series of training classes for company personnel. 
Training was given to orient personnel of the machine 
records section in new methods, and to the personnel 
who would staff the new computer section. In addi- 
tion, training was given to company executives and 
department heads to acquaint them with what could 
be done with the new equipment and to assist them 
in adapting phases of their operations for use in the 
computer section. These people, in turn, trained 
their own staffs in the new procedures and methods. 

Much of this training was concerned with instruc- 
tions as to which operations could, and could not, 
be performed more rapidly and more economically 
by electronic data-processing equipment as opposed 
to punch-card equipment. Frequent training sessions 
for programers and operators are still being held as 
new techniques are invented or Jearned. Training 
sessions are also held at regular intervals for other 
workers who wish to learn computer work, or how to 
apply computer techniques in other departments of 
the company. Some 60 workers in the machine 
records section have had this computer training. 

In staffing this new unit, company thinking was 
based on the premise that it would be better to hire, 
as programers and operators, workers with advanced 
degrees in mathematics and experience in computing. 
After a shakedown period, this proved to be erroneous, 
and there was a complete reversal of compaoy hiring 
policy in this matter. It soon became apparent that 
it would be better to upgrade from the machine 
records section programers and operators who were 
familiar with insurance procedures and terminology 
than it would be to train computer personnel who 
were unfamiliar with the insurance business. 

In January 1956, installation of the equipment had 
been completed, and the computer section, with a 
staff of eight workers, began processing data. Some 
of these workers had been hired to work in the com- 
puter unit and some were promoted from the machine 
records section. Today, the computer section employs 
a staff of 13 workers, consisting of 5 programters, 4 
operators, and 4 maintenance men. 
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As mentioned above, some workers were originaliy 
transferred to the computer section and more were 
added later. In addition, much of the output of 
punch-card information then scheduled in _ the 
machine records section was now scheduled for use in 
the computing section. Eighty-seven persons are 
employed at present in the machine records section. 
This large number of workers, as compared with total 
employment (approximately 12 percent of home office 
staff), is slightly less than it was prior to the installation 
of the computer equipment. 

In addition to processing work for the computer 
section, the machine records section handles a large 
volume of punch-card information sent in to the home 
office from other offices and branches, as well as the 
normal flow of work for other sections of the home 
office. No workers from the machine records section 
have been transferred to other work. Normal 
attrition and the layoff of some part-time workers 
hired in anticipation of computer needs have solidified 
staff to the above figure. 


Other Changes in Employment 


The acquisition and operation of the computer has 
had some effect on employment in other departments 
of the home office, although there has beer no 
noticeable change in overall employment. Some of 
the less skilled employees in accounting and other 
activities have not been replaced upon leaving, or 
have been transferred to other duties. Expansion of 
business has absorbed any workers whose tasks have 
been eliminated through changes in procedures. 

At present, two shifts of workers in the computer 
section are occupied in processing work for the 
company’s fast-growing SAFECO division, and a 
considerable amount of work is also done in the 
machine records section for this one firm. Without 
this expansion in business, it seems apparent that 
automation in the machine records department would 
have caused some drop in employment in other 
departments of the company. 

The skeptic—loking at the computing system with 
its rows of cabinets, banks of switches, and groups of 
flashing lights—is likely to say: ‘“‘It looks mighty 
impressive, but what does it do? Is it worth the cost? 
Will it pay for itself?’ Well, let’s see what General 
does with its computer. Shortly after acquiring this 
equipment, the company was considering entering the 
life insurance business. Data were fed into the 
computer to obtain information on the following: 
(1) Profit margin studies on life insurance, (2) invest- 
ment decisions and investment returns, (3) types of 
combination coverages for individuals, (4) types 
of policies which should be written, and (5) investment 
portfolios. Information obtained from these studies 
convinced the company it should enter the life 
insurance business. 

Another use is one which affects all of us who drive 
cars. Prior to the installation of the computer, 
General’s SAFECO division maintained accounting 
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records, one per policy, containing all of the account- 
ing and statistical information necessary to process 
these policies every 6 months. As endorsements were 
added to the policies, appropriate changes would be 
noted on the corresponding accounting record and 
then, every 6 months, a clerk would review ‘he 
accounting record, noting the various conditions of the 
policy and by using a rate book, determine the 
premium to be charged for the next 6 months’ term, 
Conditions involved in determining these premium 
charges are: type of car, age of driver, place of 
residence, place of driving, coverages desired, and 
other drivers in the family. An experienced clerk 
normally required approximately 3 miautes per 
policy to perform this operation. 


Then Came Automation 


With the installation of the computer, the account- 
ing records were replaced by a file of punch cards 
containing like information. Rate book information 
was recorded on magnetic tape. Endorsements 
added to the policy from time to time would result in 
changing the punch cards required to reflect the 
current status of the policy. Then, at renewal time, 
the file of punch cards is fed into the computer where 
the conditions of the policy are noted electronically 
and the rate book information previously stored on 
magnetic tapes scanned electronically to determine 
the premium charges for the next 6 months’ term 
of the policy. This information is then recorded on 
a punch card which is used later to produce a bill for 
the policyholder. This process requires 5 seconds per 
policy and represents a substantial savings in time 
over the previous manual method. 

It should be noted, however, that the difference 
between 3 minutes and 5 seconds is not a true savings 
of time and expense, since other factors enter into 
use of the machine, such as the higher cost of equip- 
ment, maintenance of the magnetic tape rate informa- 
tion in a current status, and other similar operations. 
However, there is enough of a savings, in time and 
expense, to make the computer system a significantly 
better one. In connection with this, General has 
invested $300,000 in purchasing housing and _air- 
conditioning space. The savings by this machine is 
expected to refund its cost within a maximum o! 
8 years. 

Automation at General Insurance Company i 
producing the same changes in work force which have 
occurred when automation is applied to an assembly 
line. It has done away with some of the Jesser skilled 
tasks and some of the less skilled workers, but i 
exchange it has resulted in a genera] upgrading o 
certain classifications and the installation of new, 
higher paid jobs. This change was evident to us al 
the Employment Service since in the past we had 
recruited and placed key punch operators. The 
positions created by the introduction of the new 
machinery have been filled, generally, by the 
upgrading and training of key punch overators. 
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New members of the President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped—Col. 
Henry E. Kendall, left, and R. C. Thompson—greet each other at the 10th anniversary meeting. 


New Appointments Mark Tenth Anniversary of President’s Committee 


OSSIBLE closer top-level cooperation between State 

and Federal agencies with responsibility in the fields of 
rehabilitation and employment of the physically handi- 
capped was seen in two new appointments to the Executive 
Committee of the President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped. These new appointees are 
Col. Henry E. Kendall, representing the Interstate Confer- 
ence of Employment Security Agencies, and R. C. ‘‘Tommy”’ 
Thompson, representing the States Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Council. 


Col. Kendall is Chairman of the North Carolina Employ- 
ment Security Commission and Mr. Thompson is State 
Director of the Maryland Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. The two new members met with the Executive 
Committee Friday, November 22, 1957, in Washington. 


Reporting at the meeting was Assistant Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security Director Arthur W. Motley, who told the 
Committee that there may be troubled waters ahead for the 
local employment office placement interviewers who have 
a responsibility for serving the handicapped. He said the 
total number of applicants registering in local public em- 
ployment offices is at higher levels than it has been for 
many months. At the same time, BES placements of handi- 
capped workers for October 1957 were 30,875, down 
nearly 10 percent compared with 34,206 for October 1956. 
For the first 10 months of 1957, there were 247,886 handi- 


capped placements compared with 249,697 for the same 
Period in 1956. 


The Committee also heard Emery Ferebee, deputy direc- 
of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, who said 
that OVR figures for both rehabilitations and referrals 
were up about 11 percent over the same time in 1956. 


Continuing agency cooperation was also highlighted by 
Ce. announcement that the annual meeting of the Advisory 
Cuncil on Employment of the Physically Handicapped 


would be held at the White House on January 22, 1958. 
The Executive Committee considered holding these meet- 
ings more frequently than once a year but made no decision. 
Usually on hand are Cabinet officers or top administrators 
from the Departments of Commerce; Labor; Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; the Veterans Administration; U. S. 
Civil Service Commission; and the White House Presiden- 
tial Counsel Gerald Morgan. 


The afternoon Executive Committee meeting was held 
in the Labor Department. In the evening, about 50 per- 
sons, including several of the Executive Committee whose 
appointments date back to the formation of the Committee 
in 1947, met informally for a reception and banquet at the 
Willard Hotel in Washington in observance of the 10th 
anniversary of the President’s Committee. The banquet 
speaker was J. Harvey Daly, labor relations consultant and 
Chairman of the District of Columbia Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped. Fred Z. Hetzel, 
Director of the United States Employment Service for the 
District of Columbia is secretary of the District of Columbia 
NEPH Committee. 


At the speakers’ table with the Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee and Mrs. Melvin J. Maas and Vice Chair- 
man and Mrs. Earl Bunting were such old friends of the 
President’s program for the handicapped as Dave Stowe, 
former White House Assistant, Under Secretary of Labor 
James T. O’Connell, and Administrative Assistant Secretary 
of Labor James E. Dodson. Arthur W. Motley, Assistant 
Director, represented the Bureau of Employment Security. 
Other distinguished guests included Civil Service Commis- 
sioner Harris Ellsworth and Dr. Merle E. Frampton, New 
York Institute for the Blind, who was first Vice Chairman 
of the Committee. 

—LAWRENCE T. BURDICK 
President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped 
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